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THE "LAZY MAN" IN INDIAN LORE. 

One August evening I sat beside an outdoor fire enjoying the 
coolness of night after a very warm day. The sky was clear, the 
stars were bright, and the light of the setting moon just touched 
the edge of the woods that encircled the grassy glade where I was 
camped. At one side in shadowy outline stood the tent, its cover 
lifted at the bottom to cool off the interior. About the fire five 
Omaha men were lying in various attitudes, resting after their day's 
work, while two women were clearing away the supper dishes. 

Suddenly a voice in the distance shouted " Watermelon ! " and in 
a few moments the bearer of the refreshing gift came out of the 
darkness into the firelight, and laid his offering before us. We were 
all glad to partake of the juicy fruit, and commended the giver, com- 
plimenting him on his success as a gardener. 

Our jesting talk led on to the repeating of old-time sayings, used 
for the instruction of the young ; and as we talked, an old man, sit- 
ting apart from our immediate group, spoke up, bidding us believe 
that the young people of to-day lived an easier life than that of their 
fathers and grandfathers. An animated discussion followed between 
the old and the young of our party as to the comparative duties 
and hardships of the hunting and warring days of the tribe and 
the requirement of modern times. Finally it was agreed that it would 
be difficult to decide between the two phases of living, both of which 
exacted courage, fortitude, and persistent labor. 

As the old man repeated to us some of the admonitions common 
in his young days, I wrote them down by the light of the blazing 
logs. He assured us that the young people now were not trained 
with the care that was exercised by parents in former generations. 
Then children were taught from their infancy to respect their elders, 
and were early made to take a share in the care and work of the 
household. Not that they were held back from play and childish 
pleasures, but light tasks were assigned them which they were obliged 
to perform. As they grew in years they were cautioned against 
habits of self-indulgence, for the self-indulgent youth would grow up 
to be a thriftless, lazy man, and the feet of the lazy man were upon 
the descending road that led to crime and social disgrace. 

To the youth who was indolent, who would not make an effort, 
who was inert, it was said : — 

" If you are lazy you will wear leggings made from the top of an 
old tent cover, yellowed by smoke. For a robe you will cover your 
shoulders with a skin that has been used for a pallet, pieced out 
with the fore part of a hide ; such is the lazy man's clothing." 
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To see this picture from the Indian's standpoint, one must needs 
know his peculiar habits and customs. 

The forlorn costume of this picture indicated how low the lazy 
man had sunk in self-respect. The trim leggings, which set off the 
straight limbs of a man, were here shapeless, clumsy, and unseemly ; 
the robe, which custom required to be worn in many different ways 
to suit many different occasions, is here of rough, coarse hide, which 
had been chosen for its thickness to serve as a bed and cut to suit 
that purpose. Its shape and size precluded its being wrapped about 
the lazy man's figure. Even when it was pieced out with the refuse 
ends of a hide, it lacked pliancy and was incapable of adjustment, 
and could not meet the requirements of a man whose position in the 
tribe was one of dignity and importance. 

In contrast to this warning picture, the appearance of the thrifty 
man was thus presented : — 

" The energetic man wears leggings of well-dressed deerskin ; 
his robe is of the finest, well dressed and soft, and ornaments hang 
in his ears. Such is the dress of the industrious man." 

Again it is necessary to explain an Indian custom. In this picture 
not only were the leggings and robe of the best, but the man was 
able to have something more ; he could wear ornaments. This not 
only indicated ability on his part to procure them, but it also showed 
that he was held in high regard by his relatives ; for in order to have 
a hole bored in the ear, the father or other near of kin must make 
a valuable gift to the man invited to perform this ceremony. The 
boring of a hole in each ear often cost the value of a horse. It was 
not uncommon to see men and women in a tribe with the inner edge 
of the helix so pierced that the outline of the ear was fringed with 
ornaments ; every hole had cost some one a gift, so that only those 
who were held in respect by well-to-do and industrious people could 
receive this mark of regard. 

The social estimate of the industrious and of the lazy man is aptly 
described in these admonitory sayings of the old people. The youth 
is told : — 

" If you are lazy your tent-skin will be full of holes. No one will 
have pleasure in speaking to you. A man in passing will give you 
a word with only a side glance, and never stand face to face in talk- 
ing with you. You will be sullen, hardly speaking to those who 
address you. Such is the temper of the lazy man. No one mourns 
for the thriftless ; he dies friendless and alone, and no one knows 
where he is buried." 

" The energetic man is happy, easy of approach, and pleasant to 
talk with. Even where only two or three are gathered to a feast, he 
is among the invited. The thrifty man is known and spoken of in 
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the tribe. He is able to entertain guests, he can be generous, he 
can help those that are weak, and all his actions bring happiness. 
This man is visited upon his deathbed, there are many to mourn for 
him, and he is long remembered." 

In Indian aphorisms high social estimation is directly imputed to 
the effect of habits voluntarily acquired. The initial step to a manly 
independence is pointed out to the youth, who stands, as it were, 
where the ways divide, — one leading up to social honor, the other 
downward to social disgrace. He is told : — ■ 

"You must learn to make arrows." 

"Arrows," said the old man, stopping to explain to me, " are man's 
most important possession ; he must know how to make them so they 
will be straight and true, and his quiver must always be full. With 
arrows he kills the game required for food and clothing, and with 
arrows he defends his home and his tribe from outside enemies. A 
man to be a good hunter and a good warrior must depend upon him- 
self, must have things of his own, and to have them he must be 
industrious. So the young man, if he would enter upon the path of 
honor and prosperity, must begin by learning how to make arrows." 

Again, " If you do not learn to make arrows, a young man who is 
industrious may show you his arrows, and you may be tempted to 
steal from him." 

And, " The lazy man is apt to be envious, and so be led to take 
what belongs to another, — a robe, a pair of moccasins, or a horse ; 
and the man who steals is shunned by all people." 

If the lazy escape this depth of social disgrace they may fall into 
a condition nearly as bad, for we are told : " If you are lazy you 
will borrow a horse ; it may be that you will borrow from a man who 
has no position in the tribe, but you will feel proud to ride a horse, 
although it is not your own. You may even borrow a bridle, too. 
The man who borrows is disliked by those from whom he borrows, 
whoever they may be. The man who borrows falls into poverty and 
dependence, and finally goes to a neighboring tribe to avoid meet- 
ing his own people." 

The lazy man loses all sense of propriety and is unable to estimate 
rightly the value of such things as he may happen to possess ; for 
the 'admonition satirically says : " If you are lazy, and by chance 
have a horse that is stalled, or blind, or disjointed in the hip, you 
will think that you possess property, that you are well off ! " 

An examination of the Omaha words translated "lazy," "ener- 
getic," "thrift," or "thrifty," in the sense of acquiring property, 
will help to a clearer understanding of these sayings and reveal some 
of the workings of the Indian mind. 
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The word wa-shkon is well translated by our word " energy," the 
power to act effectively, to bring about results, to change things. 
Wa-shkon is used not only to characterize a man of personal strength, 
who by his muscular power can overthrow another, but it is also 
applied to the putting forth of mental power so as to bring things 
to pass. The priests in their fasts and rituals are exercising " wa- 
shkon " in bringing the supernatural near. Shkon is to move. The 
study of the prefix wa leads us deep into the primitive mind. It 
stands for the ego, the centre from which man's observation, conjec- 
ture, and thought ever radiates. It represents the directive force, 
the power to will, the ability to bring to pass, inherent in man's con- 
sciousness. Wa-shkon is therefore composed of two elements, — the 
subjective wa, that stands for the power to direct,, to determine, and 
the objective shkon, to move, to act, to exercise strength. 

The energetic man is to the Indian one who directs his strength. 

"Thrift," that is, having the power of accumulating, of possess- 
ing wealth, is spoken of as, ou-ki-ne wa-kon-da-gi. Ou-ne, he seeks 
or searches ; ki, a reflexive pronoun, meaning for himself. Wa-kon- 
da-gi is an adverbial term, signifying that he searches for himself 
through, or because of, the kinship of his own powers to those of 
wa-kon-da, that mysterious directive force that animates all nature. 
The power to do a thing is wa-kon-da-gi. The Omaha word wa- 
kon-da has within it three elements, — the fundamental wa, the ego 
principal ; kon, which indicates a moving, a going forth, allied to the 
idea of desire ; da, which has in it the formulative element. The word 
stands for the power which brings to pass, which moves in all things, 
and in that sense, for God. The suffix gi adds the idea of like, or 
akin to. Thus the idea of " thrift," the accumulation of wealth, is 
expressed in the Indian tongue by a word which indicates that the 
man has achieved this wealth by his own effort, searching for him- 
self and exercising powers that are like or akin to those which bring 
to pass all things in nature. This word, however, should be viewed 
in the light of Indian ceremonies and beliefs concerning wa-kon-da, 
all of which have one dominating idea, that man is ever dependent 
upon the supernatural to supplement his own strength. 

The term for " lazy," ou-ki-g' dhi-a-ge, can be resolved into ou-dhi- 
a-ge, he protests against or refuses to do ; ki, a reflexive pronoun, for 
himself ; gi, his own or related to him. The doubling of these pro- 
nouns adds emphasis to the statement. The term, therefore, means 
he refuses to do for himself those things which belong to him to do. 
The term really means more than lazy, for it carries the idea that 
he who thus refuses to do, or protests against doing those things for 
himself which it is his duty to do, exercises his will, makes a choice, 
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determines to so act, and is not constrained by outward circum- 
stances. 

From the analysis of these words it is evident that the Indian holds 
the individual responsible for his own actions and for the habits 
he permits himself to form. The injunction to the youth to "make 
arrows " embodies in terse form a moral teaching : the necessity of 
action, and that action with purpose, and that purpose to embrace 
not only the welfare of the man himself, but that of his kindred and 
of his tribe. 

If a youth does "not make arrows," he will envy one who has 
made them, and he will either borrow and become a burden, or he 
will sink to the level of the thief and bring trouble upon the entire 
community. 

These homely sayings, which contain such wise observations of 
human nature and such good moral teaching, are so picturesquely 
worded that they cling to the memory of the young ; they serve as 
a spur throughout the active years of life, and they receive from 
the old the approval of long experience. To us they reveal the 
Omaha Indian's estimate of the value, to one who would become 
vigorous in mind and body, moral and independent, of acquiring 
what we should denominate industrious habits ; a practical view of 
life that seems not to be peculiar to any race or to any age. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 

Washington, D. C. 



